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NOT A VERY APPRECIA- 
TIVE NOTICE 

1 The Royal Academy of Arts was 
founded by George III. in 1768 at 
Somerset House. Its two objects 
are to establish a school of design 
and to hold an annual exhibition? — 
From a Contemporary. 

And who shall say that the lat- 
ter part of the founder's intention, 
as stated above, has not been 
honestly carried out. This is the 
132nd exhibition, and 132, added 
to 1768, brings us, with due pro- 
priety, to 1900. But how it has 
run to paint ! 

The exhibition is contained in 
16 rooms, 11 of which (called 
' galleries ') are devoted to real 
oil-paintings, 1 to water-colours, 

1 to black-and-white, 2 to sculpture, and 1 to * architec- 
tural drawings * ; and some of architecture's space, though, 
it must be admitted, only a very little, is stolen for design 
— real, genuine, decorative design. 

Architecture, the mother of all the Arts (from the 
point of view of the Royal Academy of Arts), has a 
part of one room, and a small room, too ; while thirteen 
rooms (most of them * galleries ') arc devoted to the 
minor art of picture painting. 

Even the Sculpture rooms, in which it seems reasonable 
to expect to see considerable architectural work, are, if we 
except a few very fine pieces, filled with effigies of more 
or less worthy individuals, and studies — fairy tales and 
objects of natural history — mide without reference to their 
setting and having no decorative purpose or application. 

An analysis of the figures is always instructive. — Total 
number of exhibits, 2,057 (this is an advance on last year, 
' when there were 2,056). Of these about 1,790 are 
pictures and sculpture having no decorative application ; 
about 23 are sculpture with decorative purpose or possible 
decorative application ; about 190 are architectural 
designs, and about 40 are designs for decorative art. That 
is to say that about 250 exhibits, out of the enormous 
number of 2,057, represent architecture and the various 
useful decorative arts, on which the nation's future to a 
large extent depends; while the remainder, close on 1,800, 




are a mere excrescence on the 
national life, a pure luxury. 

That the Royal Academy of 
Arts is able to devote only one 
very small room to such trifles as 
Architecture and Decorative De- 
sign must, I suppose, be taken as 
the reason why so many of the 
exhibits are drawn to scale. 
Would-be exhibitors naturally 
argue that there is more chance 
of their work being hung if it is 
on a small scale, and at least by 
that means they get their name 
in the catalogue, an important 
consideration ; in some cases 
evidently the only one. That 
architectural, furniture, and large 
iron work design should be 
shown to scale is only reason- 
able and proper, as the ' full-sizes ' 
are generally — to the uninitiated — unreadable documents; 
and there is some excuse for following the same plan in 
laige objects such as ecclesiastical windows, although 
it is a standing joke among their designers that such 
scale drawings are, more often than not, perfectly useless 
except as a means of * obtaining the order.' But the 
admission of pattern designs drawn to small scale is sheer 
fatuity j they have no value either to the public, to the 
manufacturer, or to the designer. Yet as the Hanging 
Committee of a Royal Academy of Arts would naturally 
include some members, practised designers for these arts 
of decoration, who should be fully cognizant of this fact, it 
is perhaps only charitable to assume that such exhibits have 
got in by accident. I saw only three exhibits of pattern 
designs and nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to be able to say something kind about them. But it is 
impossible ; the designers have done themselves an in- 
justice by trying to express their ideas on such small scale, 
and have naturally failed to carry conviction even to a 
practised eye ; while one of the three exhibits is quite 
impracticable, it could not be produced by the manufac- 
turing process for which it is said to have been designed. 
Perhaps that detail is beneath the notice of the Hanging 
Committee of a Royal Academy of Arts. 

An interesting feature of this exhibition, and one to 
which designers look forward annually with considerable 
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DESIGN FOR SIDEBOARD, BY E. OIVEN CLARK 



pleasure, is the character of the pattern work and other 
decoration which is used in those coloured perspective 
drawings with which some architects — perhaps rashly — 
supplement their more serious plans, elevations, etc. 
Some of it this year, modelled perhaps rather too faith- 
fully on the more excursive side of the Arts and Crafts 
style of decoration, can only be described — I apologize 
for the word, but really it is the only one — as ' barmy. 1 

There are about 14 scale designs for stained-glass, 
some very charming. Among the more noticeable are 
George Parlby's ' St. George,' which has fine drawing and 
' go, 1 the details being very cleverly massed ; Christopher 
W. Whall's window for Gloucester Cathedral, which is 
full of artistic feeling in drawing and colour ; Wm. 
Aikman's ' Nativity, 1 and two windows for domestic 
glass by Arthur A. Orr. 

There is very little iron-work design, I only saw three 
pieces ; of these Harold Smith's ' wrought-iron gates ' 
shows considerable fresh feeling. 

E. Owen Clark sends two designs for furniture, one 
of which I have the pleasure of illustrating here ; G. M. 
Ellwood a very smart design for a drawing-room mantel- 
piece ,• and Joseph Ogdcn — a pupil of Stephen Webb's — 
an overmantel, in which the master's hand is very 
apparent. 

A fire-place, a ceiling, and several ' interiors in the 
architectural room, 'and a beautiful hand mirror, an alms- 
dish and a decorative panel by Miss Steele, in the Lecture 
Room ; about fill the list. 

Yet ' hope springs eternal in the human breast, 1 and I 
am looking forward to next year's Academy with the 
same pleasurable anticipations that filled my bosom this 
time last year. }. S. R. 
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